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THE TEACHER AS A MAN, 


In urging the importance of education to the teacher, there is a too 
common tendency to look simply at the wants of the pupil, and hence to 
regard the teacher too exclusively as an instructor. Yet that success of 
the pupil, at which you aim in providing for his wants, is not properly the 
object of the first consideration. Make it as important as you will, there 
must ever stand before it, the success of the teacher himself. For unless 
our teachers are successful, there can be no true or solid prosperity for our 
schools, or for those dependent on them for their education. 

The best success of the teacher, however, does not rest solely upon his 
education; that is upon his proficiency in science, or his skill in his imme- 
diate art. It depends, in a by no means unimportant part, on his talents 
and acquirements in quite another direction. It depends—and the multi- 
tude wholly overlook this—not only upon what he is as an instructor, but 
upon what he is asa member of society, as a man. Hence, in whatever 
you propose for him, you are to look to the teacher, not only as an instrac- 
tor, but as a man. 

The requisites to the best success of the teacher as a man, while invol- 
ving a variety of details, may be included under one general maxim. Said 
a gifted, but—unfortanately for himself and the world—not a great man, 
when speaking of himself and his kind, 


“T stood 
Among them, but not of them.” 


The perfect opposite, as he was, to what every true and great teacher 
must be, this language, as characteristic of him, may suggest ia its oppo- 
site, that which should be characteristic of the teacher. Strike out that 
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trigid, and false, and foul negation, and Jet it read as the utterance of the 
teacher, 


“T stand 
“ Among them, and one of them.” 


The general maxim then, taken in its parts, embraces, first, this injune- 
tion, ‘Be above them.” But beware of confounding this with what seems 
to be the maxim of some, namely, “feel yourself above them.” The dif- 
ference between them is just this, in the latter the fact sinks as the feeling 
rises, while in the former the conscious feeling grows more ana more sub- 
dued, as the actual superiority becomes dominant, Guarding yourself 
against this most tatal of errors, steadfastly labor to obey the true injunc- 
tion, “Be above them.” You owe it to yourself, both as a man anda 
teacher, to be, in all that pertains to the truest taste and breeding, in ad- 
vance of those around you. You should always, as you move onward in 
either the isolation of personal matters, or the contacts of business, or the 
blendings of society, discover yourself—without yourself discovering it— 
to be in cultivation, as a man, something more and better than others. 
Never, through either an inward groveling or an outward scheming, sink 
yourself, or allow yourse!f to remain sunk, to the ordinary level of society. 
It will add nothing either to your influence, or to the regard of others for 
you. 

The general maxim embraces, second, the injunction, “Be among them.” 
This injunction, as you will see, attacks every thing like a scholastic or 
sensitive seclusion from society. It is sometimes the case, that from an 
undue devotion to books—for it is rarely a true and proper studiousness— 
the teacher is led to withdraw himself from a just and genial intercourse 
with men. The same result may grow out of a blameless, but yet exces- 
sive sensibility, which, from the pain of past abrasions, and the fear of fu- 
ture ones, occasions an involuntary shrinking and recoiling from the rough 
contact of society. And yet to neither of these secluding influences should 
the teacher yield. You owe it to your position as an instructor, and to 
your very nature as a man, to seek, enjoy, and improve society, as far as 
you can, without neglecting your business; and if you are systematic and 
resolute, you can, within the limit ot this last restriction, accomplish much 
more in the direction of an intelligent, genial, and well-regulated mingling 
among men, than you may at first suppose practicable. Besides owing it 
to yourself, remember also that you can do little with men, or for men, 
except as you are recognized and regarded as among them. 

The general maxim embraces, last, the injunction, “Be one of them.” 
This, however, must not be understood as demanding your connection and 
co-operation in that, which among men, is either false or frivolous. It is 
only opposed to a phlegmatic or morose lack of sympathy for the affairs of 
others. It bids you guard against a cold or sour withdrawment from the 
things which concern, interest, or agitate your fellows. You yourself 
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have your need of a foreign interest and sympathy; your own perfect 
growth requires both the reception of its genial influences, and the active 
exercise of its life-giving and life-blessing virtue; your own prosperity 
and power among men depend upon the living evidence you give the 
world, that it has a true,.and generous, and genial hold upon your sym- 
pathies. It becomes you, therefore, to judiciously yet sedulously cultivate 
8 fellow-feeling for your kind. 

The general maxim which is to govern you as @ man, may then be given 
in full, thus, ‘Be above them, and yet both among them aud of them.”— 
New York Teacher. F. 8. J. 





THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF BASLE, IN SWITZERLAND.—No I. 





BY DR. AUG. KURSTEINER. 





Tuat education in this utilitarian and progressive age, in a free and 
growing country, where the young generation are expected to take in time 
their different and truly important places as citizens of an enlightened 
community, must necessarily be extended not only to a few elect, but to 
the masses, to the people in general, is an incontestable fact. A goodly 
number of the older States of this Union have gone forward with ener- 
getic zeal in the cause of edacation so as to shine as commendable exam- 
ples in the sphere of school systems and various methods of instruction. 
The younger States follow their footsteps with evergrowing interest, and 
try to adapt their educational principles to the actual requirements of a 
fast increasing population, and to the wants of the times, 

In all ages the wants for the education of the youthful members of any 
community have been more or less felt, but only in more modern times 
the all-powerful cry has pervaded the enlightened nations to offer to the 
rising generation such advantages for their mental and moral cultivation 
as would enable them to take their stations in any of the branches of hu- 
man occupation. Different ways for obtaining a happy result in this great 
question have been taken in different countries, and thus it may be inter- 
esting to some of the readers of the Journal to read a few remarks con- 
cerning the educational systems of other lands and places. I will therefore 
try to delineate, in a few sketches, the school system of the old City of 
Basle in Switzerland; but treating upon the proposed subject, I feel neces- 
sitated to make a few preliminary remarks about the town itself. 

Basle is situated on the extreme northwest corner of Switzerland; the 
river Rhine divides the city into two parts. It was founded by the Ro- 
mans, who built there a fort to defend their conquests against the Ger- 
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man tribes. It changed masters a number of times, till in the medixval 
ages the warlike bishops ruled it, and retained the reins of the government 
in their hands in spite of the endeavors of a seditious nobility, not willing 
to yield to any supremacy either spiritual or secular, As in antiquity 
among the Eastern nations, learning and erudition were found almost ex- 
clusively among the priesthood, so in the Middle Ages you find the same 
principle followed, because the clergy kept the key of knowledge hidden 
within their own corporation, in order that the people might be prevented 
from opening that sacred shrine, from gaining wisdom, and from awaken- 
ing to the consciousness of their own power to shake off the yoke of abso- 
lutism and mental servitude. 

The bishops of Basle, and their suborninate clergy, took the first step 
in laying the foundation stone for the educational system of the city. With 
the Reformation the absolute power in matters of education was wrung 
from the hands of the priesthood, and the people seeing in the public 
schools a mighty interest at stake, took the reins of government in their 
own hands, and the democratic principle in edueation, was still con- 
firmed by the accession of Basle and its district to the Swiss Republican 
Confederation. Without stopping to enumerate the details of the progres- 
sion in school matters, I will discuss the present system of education of 
the city. 

The prevailing principle is that of universal education; there is no dis- 
tinction between rich and poor, high and low; the children of the poor 
wood-cutter may sit on the same seat with those of the millionaire; the 
children of all citizens stand on the same level at school, and so all are 
offered the same privileges, 

The schools are arranged according to the system of gradation, and edu- 
cation begins in the earliest stages of infancy. At the tender age of three 
years children of both sexes are sent to the primary schools, which do not 
stand under the control of any other persons than the good and kind- 
hearted school-mistress, who instructs the little ones in spelling, reading, 
writing, and the first principle of arithmetic and geography. <A great im- 
portance also is attached to committing to memory short verses and small 
pieces of poetry with rhymes, since a child’s conception is stronger than 
his discerning and reasoning faculties. There are many of these schools 
scattered over the city, and they enjoy a good patronage from rich and 
poor, as the fees are trifling. In this way the children become impregnated 
with the first ideas of discipline, are kept out of mischief at home, and 
have a good opportunity for spending their time profitably. Many parents 
in this country would have serious objections against submitting their 
children so early in life to the influence of a teacher, and taking away from 
them, in some degree, the care of a tender parent. Yet it is certainly s 
great truth, that the earlier in youth the mind of man is occupied with 
useful things, the better will it be for the formation of his future charac 
ter, and perhaps of his whole career in life. At the same time it may be 
said, that though perfect order reigns in the} school-room, severe dis¢i- 
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pline is excluded, the rod is not felt, but gentleness and kindness rule the 
day. The children remain about five hours at school, Saturdays excepted, 
when three hours in the morning are thought sufficient; the time in the 
forenoon is fixed from eight o’clock till eleven, and in the afternoon from 
two to four. The children recite in divisions, the youngest and oldest be- 
ing separated, because the instruction they receive somewhat differs in 
form. To create ambition among the pupils, at the end of each month 
places are assigned to them, the first place being the reward for the one 
who behaved the best, and learned his or her lessons with the greatest 
care during that time; testimonials, also, of behavior, and progress of the 
scholars, are sent monthly to their parents. To this end the teacher keeps 
arecord of the good and bad marks the pupil has deserved during the 
month; and there is no child that will ran home with more joyous alac- 
rity, and will present with a sunnier smile to' his mother, the testimonials 
of his good behavior ‘and steady application, than a member of these pri- 
mary schools furnished with good testimonials, It is well to remark here 
that parents take a vital interest iu the training even of their youngest 
offspring, and a beneficial home influence is felt throughout all these pri- 
mary schools. Teachers and parents walk hand in hand, and scatter flowers 
of love over the path of innocent childhood, impressing the tender minds 
with the necessity of taking upon themselves duties to perform, and of sub- 
mitting their volition to a will restraining their own. Thus the little 
children are early taught to obey and to look up with respectful eyes 
to a superior, who watches over the flock as a watchful sheperdess, whose 
task it is not only to try and instill some principles of knowledge into the 
young minds, but also, and perhaps mainly, to occupy the children in a 
manner useful and appropriate for their age and sex. 

When children have arrived at the age of five or six years, they become 
members of the schools of the communities, similar to the ward schools in 
this country. The city is divided into four communities or wards; each 
ward having a main church and school-house. The school-houses are 
large, and have ample accommodations for the reception of the children. 
From this period of life the sexes are instructed separately, the boys and 
girls having their own departments. The pupil remains in the ward school 
two or three years, certainly two, as he has to finish the course of the two 
classes, each course lasting one year. The course is prescribed by the 
council of education, which has executive power. The teachers are most- 
ly gentlemen, yet also ladies, with the necessary qualifications, are em- 
ployed, especially for the female department; the boys stand only under 
the control of male teachers. In these ward schools the severe training 
so characteristic of the Swiss and German educational system, takes its 
beginning. The studies pursued are those that are called here “ English 
branches,” yet much more weight and virtue, than in this country, is laid 
upon history and geography. The pupils have their rank according to 
their behavior and their progress, and the monthly testimonial tells the 
correct story of the improvement made by the ward scholar during this 
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period of time. These testimonials are to be endorsed by the parents or 
guardians, and to be brought back to the teacher, who keeps them in his 
care, They have a square form, and are divided into columns, as they 
must serve for six months, the name of the month is written at the left 
margin of the document, and the number of good or bad marks the pupil 
has deserved during that month inserted under the different headings. At 
the end of half a year all the marks are summed up, and the pupil who 
has the most marks of diligence and good behavior, will rank the first ; 
the four best scholars are rewarded with prizes, consisting of books. The 
examinations that occur each half year, are public, and rather strict, since 
a pupil who has not the necessary qualifications to progress into a higher 
section of iis class, or into a higher class, is not allowed to be promoted, 
but is kept in his department till he is qualified to take his seat in a more 
advanced section. 

School hours are every day from eight till elever A.M., and from two to 
four P.M., except Saturdays, when the exercises are not continued in the 
afternoon. School is begun with a short prayer by the teacher, when all 
the pupils rise, and it is closed in the same way; the Bible is not read. 
The classes recite, generally, one full hour, rarely only thirty minutes, and 
after the lesson, which was given to the scholars for study at home, 
has been recited, the lesson for the next recitation is prepared, that is ex- 
plained by the teacher; thus the task of the pupil is made easier, and he 
will be able to uadertake more studies. It is not the case that all the 
studies the pupil pursues occur every day, they come often on alternate 
days, and some only twice a week; the variety of study stimulates the 
young minds much more than an eternal sameness, which makes it often 
move not unlike a machine. It is an important feature in the system of 
these ward schools that especially the memory is acted upon. Yet the 
study of mathematics, whereof algebra, even in its simplest forms, is ex- 
cluded, begins to sharpen the intellect, and to bring into activity the rea- 
soning powers; mental arithmetic, therefore, is one of the main studies, 
Lond reading, to form and strengthen the voice, is another and peculiar 
feature of the instruction, and connected therewith on the first principles 
of vocal music. Many persons in this country are often astonished that 
the Swiss and Germans are musical in so high a degree; is it to be won- 
dered at, when the rudiments of that noble and civilizing art, music, are 
instilled into the mind at the moment of life when the rosebud is trying 
to unfetter itself from its leafy surroundings? Yet with mental im- 
provement is connected corporal development, as gymnastic exercises, 
adapted to the tender age of the scholars, are an obligatory pursuit; only 
deformity and constitutional weakness serve as excuses for not participat- 
ing in those youthful sports. Thus we see not weakly emaciated and pale 
little forms, wander to the sckool-house, but you might predict a healthy 
and vigorous race on perceiving ruddy boys and girls bending with elastic 
step their way to their common resort of mental training. 
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WATERTOWN SCHOOLS. 


Epitor JournaL:—In compliance with your request, I will endeavor to 
furnish you a few items of interest respecting the public schools of this 
city. 

They are on the Union Graded Plan, and have been in operation two 
years under this system. Three grades have been established, viz.: High 
School, Intermediate, and Primary. Of the highest grade there is one 
school which has been under the charge of the writer, with one assistant, 
ever since its organization. There are two intermediate schools, one on 
either side of Rock River, and each provided with two competent teach- 
ers. The namber of primary schools is six, one of which is furnished with 
two teachers; the reminder with one each. In all there are fourteen 
teachers; some of whom are very well qualified fur the posts they occupy, 
earnest and zealous in their work, and doing something to elevate and im- 
prove the schools under their care. All of the number are not of this su- 
perior class, but a very manifest improvement has taken place during the 
two last years, which is to be attributed in part to the late Superintendent, 
through whose efforts the salaries and qualifications have been raised, and 
thus the poorer teachers have been superseeded by a better class; and in 
part to the influence of the weekly teachers’ meetings, which liave been 
highly serviceable in promoting concert of action among the teachers, in 
affording them an opportunity to compare views, and discuss modes of 
teaching, and in stimulating them to study. Until a recent date these 
meetings were well attended, but for some weeks past they have been ne- 
glected by a majority of the teachers. This is owing, mainly, to the 
change of superintendent, which took place at the annual election in May. 
The former excellent superintendent, C. B. Skinner, Esq., refusing to be a 
candidate for re-election. ©. R. Gill, Esq., was appointed. One of the 
first acts of this new functionary was to discourage the teacher’s meetings, 
He professed not to see their utility (which profession undoubtedly was 
sincere) and recommended that they be held less frequently, mainly for the 
purpose of communication with him. His next movement was, in con- 
junction with certain members of the Board, to expel the Bible from the 
schools, in which, however, they failed. The Board passed a resolution 
prohibiting the reading of the Bible, and all forms of prayer in the public 
schools of this city; but the teachers uniformly refused to comply with 
such an arbitrary, unjust rule. They regarded it as an unwarrantable as- 
sumption of power on the part of the Board, and consequently as not bind- 
ing. Moreover, it was carried when there was not a fall Board, without 
previous discussion or notice of introduction having been given, and was 
in opposition to the views of our patrons. At the teachers’ meetings we 
were repeatedly menaced with expulsion for non-compliance. These men- 
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aces, together with the fact that the meetings were discountenanced by 
the Superintendent, soon destroyed all the interest formerly felt in them, 
and caused most of the teachers to abandon them. Probably they will 
not flourish under the present administration, unless the teachers, suffici- 
ently awake to their importance to attend them, although under the ban 
of the Superintendent. 

At present he, with his co-adjutors, are zealously Jaboring to effect a re- 
duction of salaries, for the purpose of driving away those teachers, obnoxi- 
ous to them, by reason of the decided stand they took with reference to 
the Bible question. They have partially succeeded. The salary of the 
Principal of the High School has been reduced to $500. The present 
Principal refuses to remain any longer for such an inadequate compensa- 
tion. Should any of his fellow-teachers be desirous of teaching for such a 
pittance, they had better make application at once for the situation. 

Such are some of the discouragements with which Watertown teachers 
have to contend at present, but this state of things can not exist long. 
The Board will soon discover its mistake, and the community will demand 
a return to a more liberal line of policy. Ww. O. 8. 





FITCHBURG SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Enrror:—The people of Fitchburg in this county, interested in 
common schools, got up a celebration and pic-nic dinner, both of which 
passed off very pleasantly, at True’s Grove, on Saturday, 24th inst. Not- 
withstanding the hurry of rural affairs at this season, some 700, old and 
young, were in attendance, among whom some thirteen different district 
schools were represented. A portion of the schools took part in the exer- 
cises, by singing, declaiming, and reading, in a manner highly creditable 
to themselves and their teachers. 

Addresses were made by John R. Baltezell, a young lawyer of this city, 
Rev. Mr. Gough, of Chicago, and other gentlemen present. Miller’s Cor- 
net Band added their fine music to the other entertainments of the occa- 
sion. 

Much praise is due the good people of Fitchburg, Mr. W. C. Young, 
their Town Superintendent, and their accomplished and faithful teachers, 
for the success which crowned this affair, and which is abundantly attend- 
ant upon their schools. 

If there are 700 persons, more or less, elsewhere, among your readers, 
who wish to enjoy themselves while accomplishing a good end in a good 
way, let them “Go and do likewise.” 

Manison, July 26th, 1858. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Moon is written, and more said, in this progressive age, concerning the 
utility of normal schools. Many regarding teaching as a profession, think 
special preparation for the duties of that profession as necessary as for 
any other. They hold that a teacher should thoroughly prepare himself 
for his oecupation as well as the divine, doctor, or lawyer. 

This view is the correct one; but that normal schools should be estab- 
lished for the purpose of affording teachers this special preparation, seems 
absurd. Normal schools are intended to teach the best method of convey- 
ing instruction, the correct manner of governing a school, in short, to far- 
nish a person with that knowledge which can only be learned by practice. 

It is true, divines, doctors, and lawyers, and all members of the learned 
professions often take a regular college course, and after that spend two 
years in schools devoted to their professions. But is it for the purpose of 
learning the best manner of practicing, or only to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter? Certainly the latter. The students in 
law schools may get up moot-courts and sham suits, and the medical stu- 
dent may try his skill in curing the diseases of some dumb brutes; but such 
practice is of very little benefit, and is not the great object of such schools. 
The principal design is to give the student a thorough knowledge of the 
subject-matter of each profession, and if ever he become a great practi- 
tioner, it will be by actual practice. 

Teachers are best prepared for their profession in a similar manner. 
They must first become thoroughly acquainted with the subjects they are 
to teach. For this purpose they may take a college course, and then give 
a special attention to the subjects which they intend to teach, until they 
understand them in every particular, but the best manner of teaching can 
only be obtained by actual experience in the school-room. No two schools 
can be managed just alike. No theory will apply to all schools. Any prac- 
tical teacher may be greatly benefitted by visiting the schools of others. 
He can observe the manner in which his fellow teachers convey instruc- 
tion, and if he notices any new plan, he can try it in his own school, If 
the new method appears to give his pupils a clearer view of the subject 
than the manner formerly employed, he can adopt it. If not, he can re- 
ject it. 

It is of great advantage for practical teachers to assemble and relate 
their experience and success in different modes of teaching. All will get 
new ideas at each meeting, and will obtain more knowledge of the theory 
and practice of teaching than they wonld by attending a normal school for 
8 long time. 
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A normal department has been in operation in connection with the State 
University during the summer term each year for three years, and I learn 
from the July Number of the Journal that $14,520 have been distributed 
among several colleges and academies in this State for the purpose of 
establishing normal departments. Unless they prove of more benefit than 
the normal department connected with the State University, the money 
is literally thrown away, or, at least, would have been expended much 
more beneficially in holding teachers’ institutes in different localities in 
the State, where practical teachers might assemble and relate their experi- 
ence and discuss the different methods of teaching. E. M. 


TO PARENTS. 


I wisn to call your attention to one fact: that interfering with the teach- 
er’s discipline for preserving punctuality not only does injustice to him, 
but has a very deleterious influence on the school, and also founds a prin- 
ciple of non-obedience to your own injunctions, and diminishes their esti- 
mate of the importance of regular habits. To explain, take the instance of 
tardiness. You say, “ My children will always be punctual, unless neces- 
sarily detained, and I do not think it a just requirement.” Did it ever oc- 
cur to you that all children are not as honest as yours? that the dishonest 
seek extenuation from the liberty given the honest? Your boy goes late, 
and you give him an excuse which you desire to serve for the term, viz.: 
“‘ He will always be punctual if possible.” Let the teacher accept this 
general excuse, and the next time your boy is tardy, he takes his seat, un- 
der the observation of the school, without rendering the usual account. 
Every heedless and dishonest scholar says to himself, “I won’t bring an 
excuse next time.” He comes tardy. ‘* Where is your excuse, sir?” ‘I 
have none; you let so-and-so take his seat without one—why not me?” 
Thus the teacher is pricked with the sharp horn of a dilemma, aud must 
prevaricate to retain his dignity. 

How much trouble would have been saved by complying with the teach- 
er’s wishes! But why make this ado about punctuality? Because its im- 
portance is daily ard hourly forced upon our observation. Show mea lad 
punctual at every roll-call—starts the moment a recitation is called, with 
quick but quiet step and brightening eye, and you show one that is always 
prepared for every question, and eager to drink in every observation and 
explanation. 

Again, take one who has no regard to discipline. He is indifferent to 
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noble incentives—tardy in the morning—tardy at noon—tardy at recita- 
tion; throws down his books and slate with a clatter; is laughing, or 
looking another way when questioned; in fact, isa troublesome character 
generally, Of these two examples, the latter will probably become an in- 
dolent and worthless fellow; the former an honest, capable, and trust- 
worthy citizen. 

Judge you, now, which course you would prefer for your boy. If you 
wish him to be a spoiled child, an ungovernable youth and worthless man, 
let him go and come when he chooses, reproach the teacher before him for 
not overlooking his faults, and take him out of school because he will not 
doit. If, on the contrary, you wish him to be an honor to you, take an 
interest in his progress—teach him to make his wishes subservient to the 
regulations of the school, and implant in his mind the importance of obedi- 
ence, punctuality, and assiduity.—Jllinois Teacher. 





IMPROPRIETIES OF SPEECH. 


WE often hear persons speak of “an use,” “an union,” etc. As proper- 
ly might they say “an year.” When wu at the beginning of a word has the 
sound of yoo, we must treat it as a consonant, and use a instead of an be- 
fore it. Soin the word one, the vowel sound is preceeded by the conson- 
ant sound of w, as if it were wun; and we might as properly say “an won- 
der,” as say ‘‘such an one.” Before words commencing with / silent, an 
must be used; as “San hour,” “an honest man,” etc. Before words com- 
mencing with / aspirated we use a; as “a hope,” “a high hill,” “a hum- 
ble cot,’’ etc. Do we aspirate the A in humble? Yes. So say Webster 
and the most modern authorities. 

It is a comm»n mistake to speak of a disagreeable efluvia. The word is 
effluvium in the singular, and effluvia is the plural. A similar form should 
be observed with automaton, arcanum, erratum, phenomenon, alluvium, 
and several other words which are less frequently used, and which change 
the wm or on into a to form the plural. In memorandum and encomium, 
usage has made it allowable to form the plural in the ordinary way, by the 
addition of s.5 We may say either memorandums or memoranda, encomi- 
ums or encomia. A man, who should have known better, remarked, the 
other day, “I found but one errata in the book.” rratum, he should 
have said; one erratum, two or more errata. 

There is an awkwardness of speech prevalent among all classes of Amer- 
ican society in such sentences as the following: “‘He quitted his horse and 
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got on to astage-coach ;” “He jumped from the counter on to the floor; 
“She laid it on to a dish;” ‘‘I threw it on to the fire.” Why use two 
prepositions where one would be quite as explicit, and far more elegant ? 
Nobody, in the present day, would think of saying, ‘He came up to the 
city for to go to the exhibition,” because the preposition for would be an 
awkward superfluity; so is to in the examples given. There are some sit- 
uations, however, in which the two prepositions may with propriety be 
employed, though they are never indispensable; ‘I accompanied such a 
one to Bridgeport, and then walked on to Fairfield.” But here two mo- 
tions are implied, the walking onward and the reaching of a certain point. 

There seems to be a natural tendency to deal in redundance of preposi- 
tions. Many people tatk of “ continuing on.” I should be gad to be in- 
tormed in what other direction it would be possible to continue. 

It is illiterate to put the preposition of after the adverb off; as “the sat- 
in measured twelve yards before I cut this piece off of it; “the fruit was 
gathered off of that tree;” “ he fell off of the scaffolding.” 

There is an inaccuracy connected with the use of the disjunctive conjunc- 
tions or and nor by persons who speak in the following manner: “ Henry 
or John are to go to lecture;” ‘His son or his nephew have since put in 
their claim;” “ Neither one nor the other have the least chance of success.” 
The conjunctions disjunctive or and nor separate the objects in sense, as 
the conjunction copulative unites them; and as, by the use of the former, 
the things stand forth separately and singly to the comprehension, the 
verb or pronoun must be rendered in the singular number also; as, ‘“‘ Hen- 
ry or John 7s to go to the lecture; ‘ His son or his nephew has put in his 
claim ;” ‘* Neither one nor the other fas the least chance of success.” 

Many people improperly substitute the disjunctive but for the compara- 
tive than ; as, “The mind no sooner entertains any proposition, but it pre- 
ently hastens to some hypothesis to bottom it on.”—Locke. ‘ No other 
resource bwé this was allowed him;” ‘My behavior,” says she, “ has, I 
fear, been the death of a man who had no other fault but that of loving 
me too much.”—Spectator. 

Sometimes a relative pronoun is used instead of a conjunction, in such 
sentences as the following: ‘I do not know but what I shall go to New 
York to-morrow ;” instead of “I do not know but that,” etc. 

Never say “cut it in half;” for this you can not do, unless you could 
annihilate one half. You may “cut it in two,” or “cut it in halves,” or 
“cut it through,” or “ divide it;” but no human ability will enable you to 
cut it in half. 

There are speakers who are too “refined to use the past (or perfect) par- 
ticiple of the verbs “ to drink,” “ to run,” “to begin,” etc., and substituie 
the imperfect tense: thus, instead of saying, “I have drunk,” “ He has 
run,” “They have begun,” they say “I have drank,” “ He has ran,” 
“They have began,” etc. Some of the dictionaries tolerate drank as a 
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past participle; but drunk is unquestionably correct English. Probably it 
is from an unpleasant association with the word drunk that modern refine- 
ment has changed it to drank. 

It is very easy to mistake the nominative when another noun comes be. 
tween it and the verb, which is frequently the case in the use of the inde- 
finite and distributive pronouns; as, “One of those houses were sold last 
week ;” “Each of the daughters are to have a separate share;” “Every 
tree in those plantations ave been injured by the storm;” “ Kither of the 
children ave at liberty to claim it.” Here, it will be perceived, that the 
pronouns “one,” * each,” “every,” “either,” are the true nominatives to 
the verbs; but the intervening noun in the plural number, in each sen- 
tence, deludes the ear; and the speaker, without ‘reflection, renders the 
verb in the plural instead of the singular number. The same error is often 
committed when no second noun appears to plead an apology for the fault, 
as, “ Every body has a right to look after their own interest;” “Either 
are at liberty to claim it.” This is the effect of pure carelessness. 

There is another very common error, the reverse of that last mentioned 
which is that of rendering the adjective pronoun in the plural number in- 
stead of the singular, in such sentences as the following: “ These kind of 
entertainments are not conducive to general improvement;” “ Those sort 
of experiments are often dangerous. This error seems to orginate in the 
habit which people insensibly acquire of supposing the prominent noun in 
the sentence (such as “ entertainments” or “ experiments”) to be the noun 
qualified by the adjective “these” or “those;” instead of which, it is 
“ kind,” “sort,” or any word of that description immediately following 
the adjective which should be so qualified, and the adjective must be made 
to agree with it in the singular number. We confess it is not so agreeable 
to the ear to say “ This kind of entertainments,” “Zhat sort of experi- 
ments,” but it would be easy to give the sentence a different form, and 
say ‘ Entertainments of this kind;” ‘“‘Experiments of that sort;” by which 
the requisitions of grammar would be satisfied, and those of euphony, too. 

Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well. If our native language 
is worth studying, it is worth speaking well. Youth is the time for form- 
ing correct habits of speech.—Znglish Journal of Education. 





ApMIRABLE Usk oF A Macyet.—A smith in Brighton, England, while 
forging a piece of iron, felt something strike his eye, and subsequently feel- 
ing great pain, he went to Dr. King, in Palace Street, who discovered 
that a piece of iron had embedded itself in the ball of the eye. After 
vainly endeavoring to extract it in the usual way, Dr. King thought of a 
powerful magnet which he had. He applied it to the eye, and was rejoiced 
at finding the piece of iron instantly removed. It was as large as a grain 
of wheat. 
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Superintendent's Department. 





TEXT BOOKS RECOMMENDED. 


Ix this age of improved text-books, it is no pleasant task to commend 
one book, or series of school books, as superior to all others of the kind. 
Yet it is one of the obligations imposed by law on the State Superinten- 
dent—“‘it shall be his duty to recommend the introduction of the most ap- 
proved text books, and, as far as practicable, to secure a uniformity in the 
use of text books in the common schools throughout the State.” ‘The 
Board in each district shall have power, under the advice of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, to determine what school and text books 
shall be used in the several branches taught in the school of such district.” 
The law, then, makes it the “duty of the State Superintendent to recom- 
mend” while * the power of determining what school and text books shall 
be used,” is vested in the District Board, under the advice of the State 
Superintendent. It is a further duty of the State Superintendent to secure, 
as far as practicuble, a uniformity in the use of text books throughout the 
State. How all this can be effected, is not so easily determined. It 
would be folly for the State Superintendent to recommend text books, and 
endeavor to secure a uniformity in their use, if the District Boards have 
full power to determine this matter for themselves. And if the four 
thousand District Boards in this State, have full control of this subject, 
and can select what text books they please, how can a uniformity by any 
possibility be secured? But this power on the part of the District 
Boards is plainly limited; they can only determine under the advice or 
recommendation of the State Superintendent. To meet this view of the 
case, and leave the district boards some latitude, two kinds of text books 
upon the principal branches taught, are respectfully recommended in the 
following list. 

Other series of Readers are regarded as good—Tower’s, Sargeant’s, 
Town & Holbrook’s, Sander’s and Lovell’s; but after a careful examina- 
tion of the merits of all, and consultation with several of the prominent 
educators of the State, preference is given to Parker & Watson’s New 
Series of National Readers, and McGuffey’s Eclectic Educational Series. 
When different text books from those here recommended are at present 
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in use, a sudden change might not be desirable; but as soon as the old 
supply is worn out, and sooner if the district will sanction it, let the pro- 
per change be made, for the proficiency of the scholars will greatly 
depend upon their having the best text books extant. 


Spellers & Readers.—National Series. 
McGuffey’s Series. 
Moral Instruction.—The Bible—Cowdery’s Moral Lessons. 
Grammars.—Green’s First Lessons. 
«“ Elements of English Grammar. 
“ Analysis. 
Clark’s Grammar. 
Geographies.—Monteith & M‘Nally’s Series. 
Warren’s Geography. 
“ Physical Geography; 
Mathematics.—Davies’ Arithmetics and Algebras. 
Ray’s “ “ 
Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Colburn’s (Prof. D. B.) Arithmetic and its Applications. 
Davies’ Higher Mathematics. 
Composition, ete.—Brookfield’s First Book. 
Quackenboss’ First Lessons 
M‘Elligott’s Analyzer. 
Speakers.—N orthend’s Little Speaker. 
ae American Speaker. 

Zachos’ New Speaker. 
Book-keeping.—Mayhew’s Practical System. 

Fulton and Eastman’s Book-keeping. 
Historics,—Lossing’s Primary U.S. History. 
“ Pictorial e for schools. 

Willson’s Outlines of General History. 

Willard’s Universal History. 

Outline Maps.—Pelton’s—Mitchell’s. 
Drawing.—Coe’s Drawing Cards. 

Ottis’ Drawing Books of Animals and Landscapes. 
Government.—Sheppard’s Constitutional Text Book. 
Philosophy, ete.—Parker’s Philosophy. 

Well’s Philosophy. 
“ Science of Common Thiags. 
Peterson’s Familiar Science. 
Chemistry.— Porter’s First Book of Chemistry. 
“Principles of " 
Youman’s Class Book of Chemistry. 
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Botany.—Wood’s First Lessons. 
“ Class Book. 
Gray’s Botanical Text Book. 

Astronomy.—Kiddle’s Manual. 

Geology.—Hitchcock’s. 

Physiology, Hygiene, etc.—Loomis’ Physiology. 
Mrs. Porter’s Know Thyself. 
Cutter’s Physiologies. 

Zoology.—Mrs. Redfield’s Chart of the Animal Kingdom. 


ee “ — Zoological Science. 
Music. —Bradbury’s Young Melodist. 
. School Singer. 


Reference Books.—Webster’s Dictionaries. 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. ' 
bs Gazetteer of the United States. 
School Architectwre.—Barnard’s School Architecture, or contributions to 
the improvement of School Houses in the United 
States.— $2. 

Barnard’s Practical Illustrations of the principles 
of School Architecture—an abridgement of the 
preceeding—50c. 

The School Teachers’ Library is eminently worthy of the attention of all 

Educators; the series consists of 

Northend’s Teacher and Parent. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Mansfield, on American Education, 

De Tocqueville’s American Institutions, 

Davies’ Logic of Mathematics. 

Mayhew, on Universal Education, 

Root, on School Amusements. 


LYMAN ©. DRAPER, Supt. of Public Instruction. 





MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(Continued from the August Number.) 


How replete with practical wisdom and good sense were the remarks of 
the illustrious Franklin, in the Federal Convention for the formation of 
our Constitution, pleading for prayer at the opening of each daily session: 
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“Groping, as it were in the dark,” said Franklin, “to find political trath, 
and scarce able to distinguish it when presented to us, how has it happen- 
ed, Sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of humbly applying to the 
Father of Lights, to illuminate our understandings? In the beginning of 
the contest with Great Britain, when we were sensible of danger, we had 
daily prayer in this room for the Divine protection. Our prayers, Sir, 
were heard, and they were graciously answered. All of us who were en- 
gaged in the struggle must have observed frequent instances of a superin- 
tending Providence in our favor. To that kind Providence we owe this 
happy opportunity of consulting in peace on the means of establishing our 
future national felicity. And have we now forgotten that powerful friend ? 
Or do we imagine that we no longer need his assistance? I have lived, 
Sir, a long time, and the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see of 
this trath—that God governs in the affairs of men.” 

In discussing a subject of this character, many other high authorities 
night easily be cited in favor of the use of the Bible, and of moral and re- 
ligious instruction in public schools, and of the peculiar propriety of open- 
ing their daily sessions with prayer—and all this without necessarily hav- 
ing the least connection with sectarianism. Enough, I trust, on these 
points, has already been adduced. With the weighty opinions of a Wash- 
ington, a Franklin, an Adams, a Brougham, a Webster, a Stowe, and a 
Mann, among Protestants, and of a Guizot, and a Meilleur, among the en- 
lightened educators of Catholic countries, together with the almost univer- 
sal experience of this country,with my own personal observation of nearly 
forty years, Iam unwilling to believe that any other than the happiest re- 
sults would be likely to follow a discreet, unsectarian use of the Bible in 
public schools, the inculcation of moral duties and obligations, and the 
opening of daily sessions of school with prayer. 

A recognition of God as ruling in the affairs of men is substantially 
found in the Declaration of Independence, in the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Constitution of Wisconsin. Christianity is every where in- 
corporated in the law of the land. It is recognized by Congress and by 
State Legislatures, and by the laws they enact, as well as by all our Courts 
of Judicature. The recognition of the Christian Sabbath, and of the relig- 
ious obligation of oaths, the incorporation of so many of the laws of God, 
as recorded in the Bible, into the fandamental laws of the land, and the 
universal respect paid to religion and religious observances, all tend to 
prove that the silent, yet all-powerful influences of Christianity are indis- 
solubly interwoven in our laws, and pervade all classes of society. That 
God governs in the affairs of men, was the deep conviction of the eminent 
philosopher Franklin; and in every thoughtfol human heart there is an 
intuitive acquiescence in the truth of this profound remark, 
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“There is nothing,” says Webster, “that we look for with more certain- 
ty than this general principle, that Christianity is part of the law of the 
land. This was the case among the Puritans of New England, the Episco- 
palians of the Southern States, the Pennsylvania Quakers, the Baptists, 
the mass of the followers of Whitfield and Wesley, and the Presbyterians ; 
all brought, and all adopted this great truth, and have sustained it. And 
where there is any religious sentiment among men at all, this sentiment 
incorporates itself with the law. very thing declares it. The massive 
cathedral of tthe Catholic; the Episcopalian church, with its lofty spire 
pointing heavenward ; the plain temple of the Quaker; the log church of 
the hardy pioneer of the wilderness; the mementoes aud memorials around 
and about us; the consecrated grave-yards, their tomb stones and epitaphs, 
their silent vaults, their mouldering contents; all attest it. Zhe dead 
prove it as well as the living. The generations that are gone before speak 
to it, and pronounce it from the tomb. We feel it. All, all, proclaim that 
Christianity, general, tolerant Christianity, Christianity independent of 
sects and parties, that Christianity to which the sword and fagot are un- 
known, general, tolerant Christianity, is the law of the land.” 

If it be true, then, that Christianity pervades all the ramifications of so- 
ciety, why should we wish alone to exclude it from the nurseries of educa- 
tion? It has been decided by the Vice-Chancellor, in tie highest court of 
England, that “Courts oF EQUITY, IN TIIIS COUNTRY, WILL NOT SANCTION 
ANY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN WHICH RELIGION IS NOT INCLUDED.” Frank- 
lin said to Paine, when advising against the publication of his infidel 
works, “ Don’t unchange the tiger! If men are so bad with all the re- 
straining influences of the Christian religion, what would they be without 
them!” A prominent secular newspaper of our country, the New York 
Courier & Inquirer, recently remarked: “ It will not be denied by any 
man, whether religious or otherwise, that the effect of personal religion 
uvon the individual—and as a necessary result upon society, which is but 
an aggregation of individuals—is in the highest degree happy, important, 
and desirable. In the allaying of unruly passions, the amelioration of self- 
ishness, the uprooting of immorality and vice, the security of life and prop- 
erty, the steadying of trade, the increase of industry—all these upon mo- 
tives far higher and more reliable than any mercenary ones—its advant- 
ages are palpable, and are admitted on every side.” 


(To be Continued.) 





It.is reported that the great comet ot Charles V., has made its appearance 
and will soon be visible to the naked eye. 
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NOTICE TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Tue School Laws will be sent by express to the Clerks of the Board of 
Supervisors of the following counties, viz. : 

Adams, Bad Ax, Brown, Buffalo, Calumet, Columbia, Crawford, Dodge, 
Fond du Lac, Grant, Green, lowa, Juneau, Kenosha, La Crosse, LaFayette, 
Manitowoc, Marquette (and Green Lake with Marquette), Milwaukee, Mon- 
roe, Outagamie, Ozaukee, Pepin, Pierce, Racine, Richland, Rock, St. Croix, 
Sauk, Sheboygan, Trempeleau, Walworth, Washington, Waukesha, Winne- 
bago; and all counties not ennumerated above by mail. Town Superin- 
tendents will, therefore, apply to the clerks of their respective counties for 
packages addressed to them. It is expected that the Laws will be ready 
for distribution during the month of September. 


S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Supt. of Public Instruction. 





TIO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Ir will be necessary, in order to ensure the receipt of the Hducationa 1 
Journal, that Town Superintendents furnish the Editor, A. J. Oraig, Esq., 
with a list of the newly elected District Clerks as soon as possible after the 
annual meetings, together with their post-office address. 

1” Be particular to give County, Town, and Post- Office. 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Superintendent. 





In the list of Recommended Books, I‘ Guffey’s Electic Speaker was un- 
intentionally omitted. S. H. 0. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tre “Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association” commenced its Sixth Annual Meeting at Por- 
tage City, Columbia County, on Tuesday, August 3d, 1858, Prof. O. M. Conover, of Madison, 
Officiating as President, and Jas. W. Strong, of Beloit, as Secretary. 

At half-past two o’clock P.M., the exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. H. V. Train, 
of Portage. W. OC. Sanford, of Watertown, was elected Assistant Secretary: after which the 
President of the Association, Prof. 0. M. Conover, delivered the opening address. Subject: 
“A Perfect School System.” 

Messrs, A. J. Craig, G. J. Cox, G. F. Richardson, and D. Y. Kilgore, were appointed to enrol 
the names of those in attendance upon the Association. The article of the constitution pre- 
scribing the conditions of membership, was then read, and also the records of the last annual 
meeting, which were approved. 

The Association voted to defer the address of Pres. Chapin, of Beloit College, which had been 
announced for Tuesday Evening, until half-past ten o’clock on Wednesday Morning, and to ac- 
cept the invitation extended by Mr, Priem to attend a concert to be given under his direction, 
by the citizens of Portage. 

Upon motion fhe President appointed A. Pickett, of Horicon, J. C. Pickard, of Madison, and 
Isaac Johnson, of Janesville, Committee on Resolutions. 

Adjourned to eight o’clock on Wednesday Morning. 

WEDNESDAY, SECOND DAY—Morning Session. 

The morning session was opened with prayer by Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan. 

After the reading and approval ofthe minutes of the preceding session, J. G. M ‘Mynn, Treas- 
urer of the Association, presented the following report, which was referred to a select com- 
mittee, consisting of A. J. Craig, N. G. Harvey, and B. C. Rogers: 





Srate TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, in account w:th J. G. M‘Mynn. Lr. 
August 22, 1856. To order paid,...............0.ece0e ee hianee ces pexcae 6 10 
— 2, — * ee Teens Sevsiseesvevess o ektee ace boeens ae ae 
August 18, 1857, * SE apearenep es C608s60 ceccccccccccccee SD 00 
_ * St ceccreeevcccs cocccccccccsocce sovecee 24 50 
August 15, 1857, si Oc Somedasoe eSeecereesoowene ccoes coqeee «= (00 
August 4, 1858, - Oe  cyaee, ears eeeerieceeees eeeerccsecereces 89 00 
- Wt Sesani sie ephenesecsesccasecsiece aces a UC 
- a WS pecc.cccccescccccocoscccesoocccccs oo §6©=6& 600 
$122 60 

Or. 
By amount received of Secretary, 1856,..... ...cseccceceeccccceccceces 58 00 
“ “ PRCPOEOB bese vn saobesevida cesses cs see cesccces «=O OD 





“ « ~ DOOD s, ccceicecccedscsncses ssacssscccs, OB 00 


$178 00 
Balance in Treasury,........cccccsscccccccccsccs.cocs $05 40 
Raomweg, august 5th, 1858. JNO, G. M‘MYNN, Treasurer. 
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The committee made the following report : 

The undersigned committee appointed by the Association to examine the Treasurer's ac- 
count, hereby certify that they find credit given for all money received, and proper vouchers 
and receipts on file for all money paid out. A. J CRAIG, , 

‘ sy B. OC. RUGERS, $ Commitee 

Upon motion of J. B. Pradt, the Chair appointed Miss M. 0. Osgood, of Milwaukce, and Mrs. 
H.S8. Zoller, of Portage, additional members of the Committee on Resolutions. 

A. Pickett, of Horicon, Chairman of the Committee on “ Revision of the School Laws,” pre- 
sented a report which was accepted. 

Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, read an essay on “ Normal Schools.” 

Upon motion the Association then marched in procession to the Presbyterian Church,where, 
after prayer by Rev. Dr. Savag-, of Carroll College, Rev. A. L. Chapin, D.D., Pres. of Beloit Col- 
lege, delivered an address upon “ The True End of the Work of Education, and the Reciprocal 
Relations of its Several Departments.” 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock P.M. 

WEDNESDAY—Afternoon Session. 

J. L. Pickard, of Platteville, A. Pickett, of Horicon, and J. E. Munger, of Oshkosh, were ap- 
pointed a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year, and also committee on “ honor- 
ary members.” 

W. ©. Sanford, of Watertown, moved that a committee of three be appointed to nominate 
Editors for the Jonrnal of Education for the ensuing year.—Adopted, and @. J. Cox, of Por” 
tage, I. Johnson, of Janesville, and J. F. Smith, of Madison, were appointed. 

Isaac Johnson presented the following resolution, which was adopted: 

“ Resolved—That a committee of three be appointed by the chair to prepare an address to 
the patrons of the schools throughout the State, upon the subject of Education, and the same 
be sent to each newspaper and journal of the State with a request for publication ” 

Upon motion of J. W. Strong, of Beloit, the committe on nomination of Editors was in- 
creased to five, and L. Stone, of Kenosha, and J, M. Fry, of Metomen, were addede 

J. M. Fry moved that an invitation be extended to the “ Musical Association ” and “ Quar- 
tette Club” of Portage, to furnish Music at the future sessions of this meeting of the Associa- 
tion—Adopted. 

8. H. Carpenter, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, then read an Essay upon 
“ Education, a Mental Possession.” 

A. M. May, of Ripon, read an Essay upon Phonetics. 

Upon motion of J. W. Strong, D. Y. Kilgore, G. F. Richardson, and &. T. Lockwood, were 
appointed a committee to recommend a place for holding the next annual meeting of the 
Association. 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock on Thursday Morning. 

(In the evening, Prof. N. Bateman, of Jacksonville, Ill., delivered an Address before the As- 
sociation, up»n “School Government.” The ex.rcises of the evening were enlivened by 
Music from the Quartette Club.) 


THURSDAY, THIRD DAY—Morning Session. 


J. F. Smith, of Madison, opened the morning exercises with prayer, Minutes of the pre- 
ceeding day read and approved. 

The Committee on nomination of Editors for the Journal of Education, reported as ‘ Edi- 
torial Committee ” for the ensuing year: A.J. Oraig, Palmyra; J. B. Pradt, Sheboygan; J. L 
Pickard, Platteville; Jno. G. McMynn, Racine ; Levi Cass, Janesville; A. Pickett, Horicon; 
0. M. Connover, Madison; Miss H. A Everts, Milwaukee, and Miss E. L. Bissell, of Hartford. 
Report aecepted and the committee discharged. J.B, Pradt moved that the Editorial Com- 
mittee be enlarged by the addition of three ladies. Adopted, and upon motion of J. W. 
Strong, the committee just discharged were re-appointed, and instructed to report the addi- 
tional names, Accordingly, Miss E. B. Lowber, of Janesville, Mrs, H. 8. Zoller, of Portage, 
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and Miss. M. A. Roberts, of Whitewater, were added to the Editorial Committee, and the Re- 

port thus amended, was adopted. 

Upon Motion, J. M. Fry and Miss L. 0. Cowden were appointed a committee to obtain sub- 
scribers for the Jour? al. 

J.J. M. Angear, of Berlin, then exhibited his Gyroscopic Crrery, explaining its principles 
and utility. 

After Music from the Quartette Club, J. W. Strong, of Beloit, read an Essay upon “ Vocal 
Music in Common Schools. 

The subject of the Essay was then discussed by J, F. Clark, 8. H. Carpenter, L. Stone, J. 
G. MeMynn and others. 

The following resolution was introduced by I. Johnson, of Janesville, and adopted: 

Resrlved. That the sentiments of the essay read by J. W. Strong, of Beloit, meet with the 
hearty approval of this Association, and we hereby request its publication in the “ Journal of 
Education.” 

I. S. Hascall, of Delton, offered the following: 

Resolved That as teachers we will endeavor to introduce the practice of vocal music into the 
schools with which we are associated, if it has not al-eady been introduced.” Adopted. 

J. L. Pickard, of Platteville, then introduced the following resolutions: 

Whereas, He whose ways are not as our way , has removed from this Association a valuable 
ber; from the State an enlightened Christian teacher, and from our Brother McMynn a loving 
and beloved companion, Mrs. Ella W. McMynp, therefore, 

Resolved, That while we deeply mourn with those wh) mourn, we would desire to bow in 
submission to the will of God. 

Resolved, That we tender to our brother McMynn our heartfelt sympathies in these his 
hours of sadness. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolution be presented Jno. @. MeMynn, and another fur- 
nished to the papers of Racine.” 

After remarks by J. L. Pickard, A. J. Craig, and L. Stone, the above resolutions were adopt- 
ed unanimously by a rising vote. 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock, P. M. 

THURSDA Y—Afternoon Session. 

By reques’, A. Pickett offered the following resolution : 

« Resolved,That a Committee of three be appointed by the Chair to present the best system 
of marking, or school-record, and, through the “ Journal of Education,” present instruction to 
the educating public upon this difficult subject.” 

Adopted, and D. Y. Kilgore, of Madison, L. F. Sykes, of Racine, and W. C. Sandford, of 
Watertown, were appointed said Committee. 

Jerome Starr. of Sun Prairie introduced the following, which was adopted: 

“ Resolved, That the i troduction of the Natural Sciences, with their appropriate illustra- 
tions, into our common schools, should be encouraged.” 

Upon motion, the report on “ Revision of the Schvol Laws” was taken up for discussion, 
After remarks by D. Y. Kilgore, A. Pickett, J. G. McMynn, and others, upon the first topic in 
the report, viz.: “Attendance at School,” a substitute was proposed by J. @. McMynn, and 
adopted. 

(The whole report, as finally amended and adop‘ed, will be given in the proceedings of Friday 
morning.) 

Further discussion was then postponed, and Prof. J. W. Hoyt, of Madison, read an essay 
upon * Publis Education: The necds of the People, and the duty of the State.” 

The Editorial Committee, through their Chairman, presented the following report: 

“The Editorial Committee are gratified to be able to present so favorable a report of {the 
condition of the Journal at the close of a year of so much financial embarrassment, and woulé 
express their approbation ofits manag t under the superintendence of Mr. Craig, to whom 
much’credit is dne. 
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“We still hope that pledges made in good faith last year, will yet be redeemed. * Meantime 
we would urge upon all teachers presen’, the importance of lending a helping hand in this time 
of crippled resources. Respectfully submitted, J. L. PICKARD, 

Chawman of Ed. Com.” 


The Resident Editor of the Wisconsin Journ of Education, respec. fully submits the follow- 
ing report to the Editorial Committee, exhibiting receipts and expenditures for Vol. 2, being 
for the year ending June 1st, 1858. 

‘sas Mr. J. G. M‘Mynn had the management of the first quarter of Vol. 2 of the Journal, I 
give from the books an a 'stract of his account up to October last. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL oF Epvoation, in account with J. G@. M‘Mynn. 
1853, Sept. To amount paid ©. 8. Boynton for binding July, August, Dr. 
and September Nos. of Vol. 2,... ...sccccccee soccees 71 00 
_ To amount paid Col. Frank for services a3 Assistant Editor, 100 00 
_ To amount paid Carswell, Harrison, & Co., for printing 





July, August, and September Nos.,...........e.000 oe 455 97 
_ ‘EG CBPONNO ROCORNE 6. 65. cecsctac Se succesausves weuanes ll 68 
- To amount paid A, J. Craig on settlement and transfer of 

FOU Mls ccivavacves gebudiesceavacnt KeausGekeniaees 151 13 
$789 78 

Or. 
_ By balance on hand from Voll. 1, 2... ...20.ccccsssccececee 279 23 
_ By amount received from State on 1st quarter of Vol. 1,... 25 00 
— By amount received on subscriptions, ...... ....-seeeess 85 50 
$789 7S 

Wisconsin JournaAL oF Epvucation, in account with A. J. Craic, 
Dr. 


1858, June lst. To amount paid J. A. Harrison & Co., for printing,.... 262 79 
aa To amount paid C.S. Boynton for binding October, 





November, and December Nos.,.........0.2-2-00 66 00 

— To amount paid J. G@. M‘Mynn for Col. Frank, ....... 50 00 

— To amount paid E. Terry & Co. for paper,....... Keene 9 il 

_ Toamount paid Noonan & M‘Nab, ....... ..- eccccees 10 00 

_ TO EXPENSE ACOOENE, 6.66 secs ecccscecctes scue aaeuens 53 50 

— To amount paid Wright & Newcomb for paper, ....... 160 00 
_ To amount paid Atwood & Rub ee for paper, printing, 

and binding, ...... Siavscédnd snahaaveccscce esos 1090 00 

_ FO DAINUOS OW TANT, cccicscccccssnsecce cacctese cess coor §896 48 

$2097 88 

Or. 

- By amount received of J. G. M‘Mynn, . ............ 151 13 

— “ s on State subscription, ........... 1375 00 

pod “ “ on individual subscription,....... 167 25 

— “ “ for advertising,....... Ggnaccacdas 404 50 

$2097 88 

Mapison, August 1st, 1858. A. J. CRAIG. 


The above report was accepted. 
Adjourned to 8 o’clock Friday Morning. 
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(In the evening there was « social gathering of members of the Association and citizens of 
Portage, at the Hall, at which the “Musical Association” and the “ Quartette Club” were pre- 
sent.) 

FRIDAY, FOURTH DAY—Morning Session. 


The session was opened with prayer by J. L, Pickard, of Platteville. 

D. Y. Kilgore, chairman of committee on place of next annual meeting, presented a report 
which, upon motion of J. G. M‘Mynn, was received and referred to the Executive Committee, 
with power to determine both time and place of the next meeting. 

D. Y. Kilgore introduced the following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

“ Whereas, We are called upon, in the Providence of God, to mourn the loss of an esteemed 
member of this Association, in the death of Miss Kate S. Wright, of Madison—therejore, 

“Resolved, That we tender our cordial sympathy to the friends of the deceased. 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to forward a copy of these resolutions to David 
H. Wright, Esq., of Madison. 

The committee on nomination of officers, then made a report, which was accepted, and upon 
motion the Association proceeded to an election, with the following result; I. Johnson, and 8. 
T. Lockwood acting as tellers: 

President—A. PICKETT, Horicon. 
Vice- Presidents, 
J. E, MUNGER, Oshkosh. T. C. BARDEN, Portage. |W. C, SANFORD, Watertown. 
Secretary—JAMES W. STRONG, Beloit. 
Treaswrer—J. C. PICKARD, Madison, 


Counselors. 
J. B. PRADT, Sheboygan. A.J. CRAIG, Palmyra. I. JOHNSON, Janesville. 
8. T.LLOCKWOOD, Burlington.’ A. M. MAY, Ripon. 


The President announced, as the committee to prepare an addre:s to the friends of education 
in the State, J. L. Pickard, of Platteville, Isaac Jehnson, of Janesville, and L. Stone of Ken- 
osha, ; 

J. L. Pickard offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

“Resolwed, That this Association heartily endorse the sentiments expressed in the letter of 
the Hon. L, ©. Draper, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, relative to the use of the 
Bible in schools.” 

J. @. M‘Mynn moved that all members of the Association who propose to attend the meet 
ing of the National Teacher's Association, to be held at Cincinatti, August 11th instant, be ap. 
pointed delegates, and that credentiats be furnished by the Secretary. Adopted. 

The Chairman of the Commitiee on Resolutions then introduced the following, which were 
adopted: 

s* Resolved, That to the Comm 'ttee of Reception, for their unwearied attentions—to the citi- 
zens of Portage, who have manifested so deep an interest {nthe objectsof this Association, by 
opening at once their homes and hearts to give us a generous we'come, and by their general at* 
tendance upon all its exercises—to the ‘* Quartette Glee Club,” of this city, for their repeated 
favors, which have contributed so much to the pleasure of our meetings—to Mr. Priem, who 
has added to our enjoyment by generously inviting us to attend his concert—to Mr, Vanders 
cook,who has gratuitously opened his commodious hall for our meetings, and to the proprietors 
of omnibus lines,who have waited upon us free of charge, the sincere and hearty thanks of the 
Association be presented, with the hope that our meeting here may serve to give an additional 
impulse to the cause of education in this town, and with the assurance that we shall ever carry 
with us the memory of this fair city, and of the whole-hearted hospitality of its citizens.” 

“Resolved, That as friends of progress in the cause of education, we recommend to educators 
a careful examination of the merits of Phonotopy, as a means of facilitating the acquirement 
of the art of reading the common type in our primary schools.” 

“Resolwed, That this Association recognize in the Wisconsin Jcurnal of Education, a very 
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important auxiliary in the cause of education, and that we regard it the duty of teachers, and 
friends of education generally, to seek for it a wider circulation.” 

‘*Re:olved, That the thanks of the Association are due Mr. A. J. Craig, the Resident Editor, 
whose zeal and untiring labor have so prosperously carried it through a year of so much finan- 
cial embarrassment.” 

“Reso ved, That the thanks of this Association are due, and are hereby presented, to Presi- 
dent Chapin, of Beloit College, and Prof. Bateman, of Illinois, for their able and instructive ad- 
dresses; and to the Essayists, who have so promptly and creditably performed the duties as- 
signed; and that copies of the Addresses and Essays be requested for publication in the 
Journal” 

*“ Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instructed to make provision,when practicable 
for vocal or instrumental music as a part of the regular exercises of the future meetings of this 
Association.” 

‘‘ Whereas, The different Railroad Companies of this State, with the exception of the La 
Crosse & Milwaukee Co., and the Milwaukee and Horicon Co., have shown their appreciation 
of the value of popular education by granting free passes tothe members of this Association 
on their return to their homes from this Annual Meeting, therefore, 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this Assoclation be given to the different Railroad Co.’s, with 
the exceptions above mentioned, and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Super- 
intendents.” Adopted unanimously. 

The thanks of the Association were given to J. J. M. Angear, for his exhibition of the “ Gyra> 
8c opic Orrery.” 

The Committee on Honorary Members reported, and the following named persons were elect- 
ed honorary members of the Association: 

Prof. N. Bateman, of Jacksonville, Ill.; A.W. Randall, L. C. Draper, 8. H. Carpenter, J. W. 
Hoyt, of Madison; M. M. Davis, A.B. Alden, L. W. Barden, J. F. Clark, of Portage City. 

The report of the Committee on “ Revision of the School Laws,” as amended, was adopted 
as follows: 

I.—AtTTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 


1, The sct.ool law should be so amended as to allow the School Board to prohibit the atten- 
dance of children less than six years of age, when, in their opinion, the interests of the school 
and of the pupils affected, may be promoted thereby. 


IL—P.an oF GENERAL Sonoon SystEM. 
1. Schocl Districts, 


1st. The common school district shall remain as heretofore, and constitute the smallest di- 
vision for schoo] purposes. 

2d, The several cistricts belonging to any one township, village, or city, shall together con- 
stitute a single district, to be called,the Union District. 

8d. The State shall be divided (as far as practicable by counties) into districts containing 
near one hundred schools, each to be called the Superintendent District. 

4th. The State shall be regardeda single district for all purposes connected with the general 
interests of education therein. 


2. Gficers and School Boards, 

ist. The electors of each primary district shall elect annually, at the usual time, one officer’ 
to be called Director, 

2d. The directors of the several primary districts of each Union District shall organize by 
electing from their number a president, and from the district a secretary, who shall be ew-offi- 
cio, school inspector for his proper district ; and thus organized shall constitute the Union Dis- 
trict Board. 

8d. The Inspectors of the several Union Districts of each Superintendent District, shall or- 
ganize by electing from their number a president, and from the public at large a secretary, who 
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shall be, ex-officio, County Superintendent; and thus organized, shall ccnstitute the County 
Board of Education. 

4th. The several County Superintendents of the State shall assemble and organize by elect- 
ing a Secretary, and, the State Superintendent acting as President, shall constitute the State 
Board of Education, of which the principal of the Normal School and Chancellor of the Univers 
sity, shall be, ex -ogicio, members. 


8. Special Duties of Officers, «tc. 

1st. The Director shall, with few necessary exceptions, perform the same duties as hereto- 
fore. 

2d. The Union District Board shall determine the number of primary districts within its 
proper district, tt e number and structure of school houses. They shall also determine the text 
books to be used, the amount of teachers’ wages, and shall present, through their Secretary, to 
the Town Board of Supervisors, village Directors, or Board of city Aldermen, as the case may 
be, a statement ofall moneys necessary to be used for school purposes. 

8d. The Secretary ef the Union District Board (School Inspector), shall visit monthly each 
school under his charge, report according to blanks prepared for the purpose, and deliver his 
yearly report to the proper County Superintendent. He shall also perform the financial duties 
now incumbent upon the Town Superintendent. 

4th. Each County Board of Education shall have the general control ofall educational interes 
ests pertaining toits proper district. 

5th. The County Superintendent shall hold annual sessions at the cal! of the State Superin- 
tendent, to mutually aid each other in their duties as Superintendents, to establish and perpet- 
uate a uniform system of the examination of teachers, of holding Teachers’ Institutes, and also, 
to establish a system of graduate certificates, the highest of which shall be perpetual, and shall 
be given only by a board of examiners appointed for the purpose. The County Superinten- 
dent shall also hold Teachers’ Institutes, visit each school under his charge at least twice a 
year, examine and license teachers, granting all grades of certificates except the highest, and 
shall annually report according to blanks furnished, to the State Superintendent. 

6th. The State Board shall have a general control of all State schools, and the school 
throughout the State, and shall appoint executive committees, or regents of the State Univer- 
sity and Normal Schools. 


III.—Puan or Norma Instruction. 


1st. Model instruction ina model school connected with the high schools of each town or 
other High School District, together with suitable encouragement to pupils who aspire to be- 
come teachers, 

2d. Efforts at Self-Improvement, in Town Associations of Teachers, assemblirg weekly at 
the central school, under the direction of the Principal of the High School. 

8d. Semi-annual Institutes, held under the ¢irection of County Superintendents, and ‘aided 
by the State. 

4th. An Itinerant Normal faculty, who, in e-njunction with the County Superintendents, 
shall give instruction in the Ins‘itutes. 

5th. Normal Academies, furnishing a disciplinary course of instruction, but aiming especi- 
ally toimpart both the general and technical ability to teach. 

6th. A Normal School proper, as a State Institution, and forming one of the several schools 
that make up a complete University. 

A. J. Craig, moved that a committee of five, including those of the present committee, who 
are members of the Association, be app inted “ to revise, compile and prepare the report of the 
committee on ‘ Revision of the School Laws,’ for submission to the next Legislature.” 

Motion adopted, and the President announced as said committee, A. Pickett, of Horicon, J. 
B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, A. J. Craig, of Palmyra, D. Y. Kilgore, of Madison, and J. L. Pickard, 
of Platteville. 
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The Association then adjourned, to meet at such time and place as the Executive Committee 
may direct. 

JAS. W. STRONG, Sec’y. O. M. CONOVER, PresiZent. 

W. C. SANFORD, Ass. see’y. 


Names of those in attendance upon the Association at Portage City. 
Adams County.—Jas. M. Lee, of Grand Marsh; T. R Freeman, of t pringfield. 
Calumet County.—Mrs. Mary B. Newell, of Chilton. 


Columbia County— Rev. H. V. Train, {M. M. Davis, G. J. Cox, G. F. Richardson, L. Y. 
Jessup, M. D. D. Emery, J. F. Clark, Robert Mitchell, Volney Foster, D. J. Waters, T. C Bar- 
den, D. Y. Gilman, J. Dean, Miss E. C. Dean, Miss’ M. A. St. John, Mrs. H. 8. Zoller, Miss 
Eliza Hunter, Miss E. Waters, Miss M. 8. Hoyt, Miss Mary Dempsey, Miss J. E. Swift, Miss H. 
M. Hand, Miss C.J. Hand, Miss Mary Turney, Miss Elizabeth Turney, of Portage City; L D. 
Coombs, A. Halley, Miss J. L. Halley, Miss S&S. Smith, Miss A. A. Wheeler, of Kilburn City 
Parke Bronson, Miss L. A. Miller, Miss H. R. Miller, Miss J A. Waters, of Wyocena; Miss M. 
L. Pomeroy, of Fall River; Miss G. M. Smith, of Ft. Winnebago ; L. A. Gilbert, of Pardeville ; 
J. F. Hand, of Rocky Run. 


Dane County—O. M. Connover, E. 8. Carr, J. C. Pickard, J. W. Hoyt, D. Y. Kilgore, 8, H. 
Carpenter, J. F. Smith, C. W. Curtis. Miss E.@. Randall, Miss A. L Kilgore, Miss A. Wright, 
of Madison ; Jerome Starr, of Sun Prairie. 


Dodge County—A. Pickett, Mrs. C. M. Pickett, Miss M. J. Birge, of Horicon ; N. G@. Harvey 
W.B. Moore, J. J. Dick, W. Dunn, Miss 8, A. Cowles, Miss H. M. Drown, Miss M, J. With- 
ereil, Miss Libbie Priestley, Miss J. L. Luther, of Beaver Dam; Miss §. A, Green, of Trenton. 


Grant County—J. L. Pickard, of Platteville. 

Green Lake County—Daniel Thompson, of Kingston. 

Fond du Lae County—J. J. M. Angear, A. M. May, Miss M. J. Adams, Miss A. C, Atwell, of 
Ripon; M. M. Flint, Mrs. A. A. Burdick, Miss M. J. Elkins, of Waupan; J. M. Fry, of Meto- 
men; Miss C. A. Abercrombie, of Brandon. 


Jefferson County—W. ©. Sandford, Miss L, A. Rockwood, of Watertown; A. J. Craig, o 
Palmyra. 

Juneau County—Lyman Perry, Mrs. L. B, Perry, of Mauston. 

Kenosha County—Leander Stone, Mrs. H. L. Stone, of Kenoshae 

Marque'te County—Rev. P. Boynton, of Westfield; E. Fillbrook, of Oxford ; A. Holmes, of 
Moundville; Miss E. M. Stratton, of Montello. 

Milwaukee County—Miss H. A. Everts, Miss M.C. Osgood, Miss Hattie L. Porter, Miss 8. A 
Greenleaf, Miss C. M. Lockwood, Miss 8. M. Bishop, of Milwaukee, 


Racine Coun'y—J.G. McMynn, L. F. Sykes,, 8. F. Heath, of Racine; 8. T. Lockwood 
Mrs. 8. T. Lockwood, of Burlington. 


Rock County—Rev. Dr. A. L. Chapin, B. C. Rogers, I. W. Strong, W. L. Griffith, Miss L. 
A. Carey, Miss E. B. Carey, Miss A. A Roberts, of Beloit; Isaac Johnson, Miss E. B. Lowber, 
of Janesville; Miss S. Carey, Miss F. Bostwick, of Turtle. 

Sauk County—J. S$. Hascall, of Dellton; Miss L. A. Swain, of Newport. 

Sheboygan County—Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan; Wm. P. Sweetland, of Greenbush 
Wm. O. Butler of Plymouth. 

Walworth County—Robt. Baker, of Darien. 

Washington County—G.M. West, Mrs. A. A. Thompson, Miss H. L. Thompson, Mrs. A. 
M. Thompson, Miss E. L. Bissell, of Hartford. 

Waukesha County—Rev. Dr. Savage, of Waukesha; Miss 8, J. Tobey, of Merton. 

Winnebago County—J. E. Munger, Miss L. O. Cowden, Miss C. Seavoy, of Oshkosh. 

Illinois—Prof. M. Bateman, of Jacksonville; Geo. W. Batchelder, of Bloomington. 
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EDITORIAL COMMITTEE MEETING, 


Ata meeting ofthe Editorial Committee of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, held in the 
City of Portage, Aug 6th, 1858, Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, was chosen chairman, and A. 
J. Craig, Secretary. 

On motion of J. L. Pickard, A. J. Craig was elected Resident Editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation, for the ensuing year. 

Voted that the Resident Editor be authorized to continue the publication of the Journad on 
the plan pursued at present, until the next meeting of the Teachers’ Association, unless events 
shall transpire calculated tu interfere with present arrangements, 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the Chairman, 

A. J. CRAIG, Secretary. J. B, PRADT, Chairman, 





“sSTATE PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


AccorDING to{notice the Phonetic Convention met at Portage City on the 2d of this month, 
and after the usual preliminaries, and some interesting discussion, a State Phonetic Association, 
was formed, a Constitution adopted, and officers chosen as follows: 

President—Joun B, Jitson, Kenosha, 

Vice President—Prof. J.8. Hascatt, Delton. 

Secretary—Leanver Stone, Kenosha. 

Treasurer—Iza PicKaRD, Beaver Dam, 

Eeecutive Commiitee—Prof. J. 8. Hascall, Leander Stone, Daniel P. Lane, Koshkonong; T. 
C. Barden, Portage City; A. H. Howard, Omro. 

4A Board of Local Agents or Secretaries was also appointed in various parts of the State, twen- 
ty-three in number, whose duties are to labor for the advancement of the Phonetic cause, in all 
suitable ways. 

The object of the Association is to introduce, as speedily as possible, the Phonetic method of 
teaching reading in the schools and families of this State. 





School Iutelligence. 





WE often receive letters from teachers inquiring for situations, and from school 
officers inquiring for teachers, and in order to aid both parties in securing what 
they need, we have concluded to open an Intelligence Department in the columns 
of the Journal. Short notices, stating qualifications and experience of teachers, 
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will be inserted twice, on the receipt of the sum of fifty cents from a subscriber, 
or one dollar from a person not a subscriber to the Journal. No charge will be 
made for the insertion of applications from school officers for teachers. 

All letters of inquiry, containing a stamp to pay return postage, will be prompt- 
ly answered, 


SITUATION W/ANTED- 


A Graduate of Yale College, who had several years experience in teaching, de- 
sires a situation in a graded school, either alone or with a lady who has graduated 
from Newbury Female Collegiate Institute—Newbury, Vt.—and had much ex- 
perience as a teacher in public schools. For further information, address, 

I, LOVEWELL, Lodi, Wis. 





Mathematical Department. 





TO FORM A MAGIC SQUARE OF 64 NUMBERS. 


Copy the annexed square, then cut the square into™sixteen blocks, four num- 
bers in each block, then, no matter how laid together again, the vertical lines 
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will always count 260. To make the horizontal lines count the same number 
match each two top numbers counting 66, with two others counting 64. To form 
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the diagonal lines, count the number those lines make when laid as above, and if 
too large, replace one or two blocks by others, till the right number be found; 
keeping in mind that a block whose two top numbers count 66, can only be re- 
placed by another counting the same top number; the same with the sum 64, 

J. P. 





Problems. 


4. There are three towns A, B, and C, whose distance apartis as follows: from 
A to B six miles, from A to C 22 miles; and from B to C 20 miles) A messen- 
ger 1s dispatched from B to A, and has to call at a town D in a direct line be- 
tween A and C. Now in traveling from B to D he walks uniformly at the rate 
of 4 miles an hour, and from D to A at the rate of 3 miles an hour. Supposing 
him to perform his journey in three hours, it is required to find the distance be 
tween A and D. 

5. A farmer has a rectangular meadow, the longer side of which is to the shorter 
side, as 3 is to 2; after mowing as many swaths around it (each six feet wide) as 
there are acres in the meadow, the longer side of the standing grass is of the same 
length as the shorter side of the meadow; required the area of the meadow. 

We have received solutions of the problems given in the August Number, but 
have no room for them in this Number. From a hasty examination we conclude 
that the solu'ion of No. 1 is not quite correct-—Eb. 


Editorial Miscellany. 


We give in this Number the proceedings of the State Teachers’ Association, 
which held its sixth annual session at Portage City, the first week in August. 

It was an iuteresting and profitable session; the attendance was quite large. 
The lectures and essays were of a high order, and were characterized by 
breadth, directness, and practical common sense, and, as a whole, were superior to 
those usually heard on such occasions. The lecture by Pres Chapin was an elo- 
quent and able exposition of the true end of education, and of the relation to each 
other of the different agencies in our school system, It made a marked impres- 
sion upon the large and intelligent audience who listened to its delivery. 
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Prof. Bateman’s lecture was a through and happy presentation of the subject 
of school government, abounding in apt illustrations and forcible descriptions ten- 
ding to throw light upon this important branch of the teacher’s duty. We have 
not room to speak of the other lectures and essays as they deserve, nor is it neces- 
sary, as we hope to present them entire in future Numbers of the Journal. 

The citizens of Portage are worthy of particular commendation, for the enter- 
tainment so generously furnished a large body of strangers, and the vote of thanks 
passed by the Association, was no unmeaning formality, but a heart-felt expres- 
sion of genuine feeling, 

We are glad that the meeting was held at Portage, on account of the teachers 
and the citizens. On account of the teachers, because they have been shown in 
a practical way, that their efforts and labors are appreciated by the public; and 
on account of the citizens of Portage, because the false impressions prevalent in 
community concerning the locality, soil, and surrounds of their pleasant city will 
be corrected, and it will no longer be regarded as a sand-bank, situated in the 


midst of a marsh, but as a pleasant, healthful, and thriving city. 


Rev. A. D. Hendrickson, for two years past principal of Whitewater Union 
Graded School, retizes from that post, and is succeeded by a Mr. Sherman, late of 
Vermont. We believe Mr. H. to have been a faithful and snecessful teacher, and 
trust that the school will not lose in interest or usefulness in the hands of his 


successor. 


Mr E. B. Gray has been engaged for another year as principal of Palmyra 
public school with an increase of salary, a practical recognition of his merits as 
a teacher. 

We have received No. 4, vol. 1, of the Missouri Educator, and No. 3, vol. 1, of 
the Main Teacher, and gladly put them on our exchange list as valuable additions 


to our educational literature. 





A copy of the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, of August 12, is before us, containing 
a partial report of the proceedings of the National Teachers’ Association, with the 
address of Prof. Daniel Read, of the Wisconsin University, in full. We shall 
quote from it hereafter. 


We call the attention of teachers and district boards to the advertisement of 
maps, globes, school furniture, ete., by J. H. Rolfe, of Chicago, who m4&kes very 
liberal offers to those who shall trade with him. Send for a circular giving full 


particulars, 


Mr. J. G. McMynn, Principal of Racine High School, left for Europe, Aug. 23d. 
The School Board elected him Principal for ancther year, at a salary of $15,000 
and gave him leave of absence, to return when he pleases. We have the promise 
of a letter from him, from time to time, in regard to educational institutions 
which he may visit in his absence 
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Literarp Motices. 


Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry, for schools and academies, adapted to 
Payson, Dunton, and Scribner's combined System of Penmanship, by L. B. 
Hanaford, A.M., and J. W. Payson, Principals of the Boston Mercantile Acad- 
emy, Sumner Street. Published by Crosby, Nichols, & Co., 117 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


We have receievd a copy of the above work through E. Terry & Co., Booksel- 
lers, 167 East Water Street, Milwaukee, and are much pleased with it. It pre- 
sents in a compact form, the principles of book-keeping by single and double en- 
, try, accompanied by plain and concise directions of great value to the student, 
and a table of business forms with explanations. It is very neaily got up, and 
sold at a price that puts it within the reach of all who may desire to pursue this 
important, but much neglected branch of study. 


National Fifth Reader, containing a treatise on elocution, exercises in reading, and 
declamation,with biographical +ketches and copious notes. Adapted to the use 
of students in English and American literature. By Richard G, Parker, and 
J. Madison Watson. 


The First Book of Science, designed for public and private schools. By W. A. 
Norton and J. A. Porter, Professors in Yale College. New York: A. 8, Barnes 
& Co,, 1855. 


The National Fifth Reader, completes the series, a notice of which appeared in the 
January Number, Vol. II. of this Journal, 


It is worthy of its place in the series, being a valuable compend of the choicest 
gems of English literature got up in attractive style, and accompanied by a chron- 
ological list of authors, with concise biographical sketches, and explanations of 
classical and historical allusions. It is just the thing for advanced classes in read- 
ing. 


The First Book of Science, embraces Norton’s First Book of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy (noticed in the February No., Vol. II.) and Porter’s First Book 
of Chemistry and Allied Sciences, and is a valuable work for our district and in- 
termediate schools, presenting the elements of natural science in a manner 

suited to the comprehension of children. We trust to see the time when the 

natural sciences will be taught in all our schools. 





